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HENRI DE REGNIER 

BY HAVELOCK ELLIS 



It was nearly twenty-five years ago. Mallarme' lived in the 
Rue de Rome, with his family, in a small flat reached by many 
flights of stairs. The oblong salon was correspondingly small, 
and almost filled by the long and narrow table. Up to this 
sanctuary on Tuesday evenings, when Mallarme' received his 
friends and disciples, there used to climb a few young men 
whose names are now, for the most part, well known to fame 
in France and some in the world. They talked, quietly, episodi- 
cally, never magisterially — least of all the quietly courteous and 
unassuming host — perhaps of the premature death of a young 
poet, of the new book of another, of the technical qualities of 
some foreign author, of the great principle of art. As they 
talked they pushed up and down the table the porcelain bowl 
of tobacco which symbolized their host's hospitality, and was 
the only form of hospitality within the means of the man who 
was the most significant and influential figure in modern French 
literature. That, indeed, mattered little to those who knew 
and loved him. Among these one would at this time scarcely 
fail to miss, seated next to the host, his preferred disciple, a 
tall, slender young man, with long and elegant fingers, an eye- 
glass in his left eye which was rather weak, a drooping mustache, 
a powerful chin, and a general air of rather languid aristocratic 
distinction, a calm, correct, observant air, more suggestive, on 
the whole, of a young diplomat than of a man of letters — the 
mask, one divined, of a highly sensitive temperament. 

That was a quarter of a century ago, and I have never seen 
Henri de Regnier again. But I have followed with interest 
and enjoyment the course of this rare, wayward, and delicious 
genius. He has not yet reached the end of that course, but he 
has achieved conventional success by entering the portals of the 
Academy — which Mallarme^ who turned over a whole new leaf 
in literature, never entered, and might well have disdained to 
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enter — and it is perhaps not too early to speak generally of his 
work. It is possible to do so with the more confidence since 
that work, with all its subtle and even strong artistry, is at 
bottom the work of a child and a dreamer, unlikely to yield 
those new developments which may sometimes come with age 
to richer and robuster natures. 

I think, indeed, of the genius of Regnier as a perpetual 
child. There is the child's fresh and unspoiled vision, noting 
new aspects of familiar things, sometimes the things which, 
one might say, no adult would notice, or at all events mention. 
There is the inconsequence and spontaneity of the child, obe- 
dient to its own caprices, wandering at its own will through the 
variegated field of the world, not even so much as seeing the 
things which fail to interest it. There is, again, the child's 
innocence of morals, no deliberate immorality indeed, and a 
delicate horror of grossness save when it fascinates by its 
strangeness, yet sometimes a certain mischievousness and even 
a touch of delightful impertinence. In all these ways the genius 
of Regnier is a child, a child who is at the same time a conscious, 
deliberate, and highly accomplished artist. 

If the spirit of Reamer's genius is a child's spirit, his inspir- 
ing muse is certainly an Undine. There are few things that so 
mark the true child as the love of water. All his life, one can 
well believe, the visionary muse that has beckoned Henri de 
Regnier through the world is a creature of fountains and streams, 
a wayward and lovely Undine who has scarcely yet acquired a 
soul. All the forms of water in nature are beautiful to this 
poet, and he has not even disdained its physiological manifesta- 
tions; he has never been unfaithful to Undine. The seashore 
and the river, lake and ponds, springs and fountains, and the 
basins they fall into, beautiful vases and glasses for water or for 
wine, mirrors that are like still pools — all these things and the 
like, and many others in which the charm of water in the world 
is more elusively presented, pass before us in the pages of 
Regnier, alike in his poems and his novels, and always with 
a fresh touch of poetry or observation to make them delightful. 
The places of which he has written most, and most lovingly, 
are the places of waters, and among cities, especially Versailles 
and Venice. To Versailles he has been very strongly attracted 
from an early age. It appears again and again in his novels, 
and he has devoted to it at least one series of poems, "La CiU des 
Eaux. They are, indeed, scarcely among his happiest poems, 
for though he knows how to seize the more exquisite aspects of 
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Versailles, he is not quite able to suppress that dreary and 
pompous conventionality which is too obvious for most of us; 
for Regnier, clearly, Versailles has its supreme charm as the 
background of that ancient life which he loves to evoke with so 
intimate a sympathy, and even in realizing this aspect of 
Versailles he has never been so happy — the remark has been 
made before — as Musset, certainly attempting less, in the 
unforgetable stanzas "Sur Trois Marches de Marbre Rose." 
Venice is the city of waters which has in more recent years 
taken the first place in Regnier's affections, and what he has 
written of Venice is always and altogether happy, sometimes 
among his most exquisite work. Many poets have written of 
Venice, but few have been more temperamentally fitted to 
appreciate her beauty. There is only one form of water which 
is repugnant to Regnier, and that is rain. He takes, indeed, an 
interest in rain, but it is a purely malevolent interest. He 
regards it as a chastisement, and views it with disgust, distress, 
and revolt. He has written an essay on "Jours de Pluie," one 
of the most important subjects, he declares, that any one can 
write about. But "just as rain has always seemed vexatious to 
me, so water has always appeared beautiful," and even his 
anathema of rain becomes a pa^an in praise of water. 

The love of all forms of water which runs through the whole 
of Regnier's work is the chief and most distinctive element in a 
wider affinity for all the sylvan aspects of nature, for woods 
and for gardens, for flowers and for fruits. Fruits — especially 
grapes and peaches and pears — play an unusual part in 
Regnier's work and are described with a rare love and felicity, 
wherein, again, we may see the child in this poet. One recalls, 
for instance, the Abbe" Hubertet, who especially loved the season 
of autumn, and not least because it was the season of pears, 
which, with their slowly developed maturity and beautiful 
individuality, filled that season for him with delicious surprises. 
Very notably fruit plays a symbolic part in Regnier's work. 
The beauty of a fruit has for him almost the beauty of a woman, 
and he notes it with almost as delicate and tender an apprecia- 
tion. It is, therefore, meet to be the symbol of a woman's offer 
of herself, a temptation playful or serious, as was long ago 
dimly realized when Eve was represented as offering sin to Adam 
symbolized as a fruit. In Regnier's work it is the grape which 
fills this place. In the tragic comedy of M. de Galandot's life, 
narrated in La Double Maitresse, the offer of love in youth and 
again in age is flung to him with a grape. To the timid boy the 
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challenge of his charming cousin came in vain; forty years later 
the same challenge came once more, and this time it made 
M. de Galandot a hopeless slave to an insolent Roman girl of the 
gutter. 

Autumn, especially September, is, with April — and before 
April — the season which Regnier peculiarly loves. It would 
often appear, indeed, that there are only these two months in 
his year. He is drawn to the things which move gaily with 
light feet over the threshold of life in the dawn, and still more 
to the things which in mellow maturity move toward the 
twilight, tender and melancholy, exuberant and somber, beauti- 
ful with a beauty which is heightened because it is fleeting. 
These things become habitually imaged to the poet's eye as 
sylvans and nymphs, centaurs and centauresses, fauns of the 
rivers and satyrs of the sea. For him such figures are not 
classical conventions, but fresh emanations from living nature 
and yet mixed with humanity. The siren whom he sings of in 
Arethuse has the form of a woman, and the seaweed is in her 
hair, and the moss on her flesh, and the odor of all the forest 
in her breath, and the fountains in her eyes, and the bees in her 
laughter, and beneath the touch she is a wave which slowly 
swells and never breaks into foam. These figures which he has 
evoked, a whirlwind of the forces of nature, dance madly around 
the artist — as he has himself told in one of the finest of his poems, 
"Le Vase" — and gravely he takes up his chisel and reproduces 
them in a spiral around the great marble vase he carves for 
idle spectators to gaze at. The spectators do not know that it 
is himself he has put into his work. 

Henri de Regnier was born nearly fifty years ago at Hon- 
fleur, the little old town at the mouth of the Seine which prob- 
ably lingers chiefly in the memory of those who have visited 
it for the sake of its fascinating little Norman museum and the 
homely charm of its ancient wooden church; rather a decayed 
town nowadays, it looks lazily across from its quays toward 
the dreary upstart city of Havre, which has more than replaced 
it in the world. Here the poet's father was an official in the 
custom-house. Both father and mother, neither of Normandy, 
were of anciently noble stock, one from Picardy and the other 
from Burgundy, and this fact has not been without influence 
in determining the personality of the poet and especially the 
novelist who has so often recreated the atmosphere of the days 
when his forefathers were brilliant soldiers. The early life of 
the sensitive and rather nervous child at Honfleur is brought 
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before us in "Le Trifle Blanc." He was still a child when the 
family removed to Paris, where he passed through the usual 
school and college career, more brilliantly than Georges Dolonne, 
whose educational and sentimental experiences are described in 
Les Vacances d'un Jeune Homme Sage. Young Regnier was 
intended for the diplomatic service, and for a short time he was 
in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. But his literary vocation 
soon affirmed itself, and diplomacy was abandoned. At an 
early age he had begun to write verse, very accomplished verse 
from the first, rich, jeweled, exotic, and complex. His early 
admirations were largely for Hugo and Sully-Prudhomme. 
But the first was too strident to accord with his refinement, and 
the second too tamely correct for his vagrant freedom. Regnier 
exhibited a feminine receptivity to the manifold inspiring poetic 
forces of his time. But the artist in him has always possessed a 
delicate plastic strength to mold this sensibility and to hold it 
aloof from alien disturbance. All the various influences he 
underwent in his developmental period were fitted to aid his 
own personal temperament. He fell under the influence of 
Mallarm.6 and Verlaine, and his verse soon became simpler, 
more variously musical, more intimately personal in its spirit. 
A little later he began to know Edmond de Goncourt, the real 
discoverer of the art of the eighteenth century, which to Regnier 
also is "Vepoque delicieuse," and in the last volume of the Journal 
Goncourt often refers to his young friend and his "conversation 
full of charming images and acute remarks and delicate ironies." 
He also became intimate with Heredia, the great master of the 
sonnet, whose artistic perfection could not fail to attract and 
influence the younger poet; in 1896, moreover, Regnier married 
Hereclia's daughter, Marie, herself a writer of verse and stories 
under the name of Gerard d'Houville, and to her Regnier has 
dedicated several of his best novels and many of his poems. 
In the mean while he was beginning to attract the attention 
and the applause of a wider public, not only through his poems, 
but by his contes, and later by his novels, of which since 1900 
he has published nine. He lives quietly, it is said, partly in 
Paris, partly in the country, and, as his writings show, he has 
traveled considerably. He may be said to have shown a fine 
artist's taste in his selection of sites and cities to visit. He 
loves the old Cities of Dreams, which are also usually the 
Cities of Waters, such as Bruges, Aix in Provence, Aries, Aigues- 
mortes, and, "beautiful above all," Versailles. He loves 
Constantinople, "the city of fountains," Corfu, New Orleans, 
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Damascus, the city of fruits, and, with a love which has grown 
with familiarity, and found expression through novels, contes, 
essays, and poems — Venice. 

Regnier is no doubt most widely known as a novelist, but 
he is first and last a poet. He published seven volumes of verse 
before any volume of prose, and the vitality of his poetic evo- 
lution is still clearly evident in the recent Le Miroir des Heures. 
It is easy to trace growth throughout. His poetic work has 
been divided into periods, but any such division is artificial, 
for there are no sharp boundary-lines. Putting aside the early 
work, in which, however accomplished and interesting it is, 
the poet has not yet attained full individuality, it may be said 
that Regnier's earlier manner is best represented in Jeux Rus- 
tiques et Divins and his later manner in La Sandale Ailee. In 
the first we see to perfection the peculiar wayward world, sylvan, 
pagan, and melancholy, which Regnier has created; in the sec- 
ond he has attained the full expression of his directly personal, 
lyric, and sometimes rather philosophic emotion, the mood of 
the stoical epicurean who declares that the truly wise man, 
knowing that all things are fleeting, builds upon the sand. 
The Jeux Bustiques et Divins contains the best of Regnier's 
poems in vers libres. In Le Miroir des Heures the note is graver, 
and there is even a somewhat somber reserve. In his poems it 
has usually been possible to divine that the poet was trans- 
forming into the forms of art — as it were, clay or marble or 
metal, to use his own favorite images — the emotions and moods 
that stirred himself, his own special vision of the world. Now, 
at last he declares: 

Je ne livrerai plus aux passants du chemin 
La cU des beaux palais de ma melancolie. 

At an early period in his career it was Regnier's ambition 
to write a novel. But with the fine judgment which has never 
failed him he knew that a young man is not likely to attain 
success in this field; his first novel was published at the age of 
thirty-six. In the mean while he had written many contes, now 
further increased in number and collected into three volumes: 
La Canne de Jaspe, Les Amants Singuliers, and Couleur du 
Temps. The earlier of these contes, such, for instance, as 
"M. d'Amercceur," form a transition between the poems and 
the novels. The atmosphere of poetry prevails even when 
they present some tragically dramatic situation; they are laden 
with rich imagery, there is a languorous or melancholy trail in 
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the complicated sentences. But, as had happened with the 
poems, they tended to grow simpler and more direct, and the 
way was then opened to the novels: La Double Maitresse ap- 
peared in 1900. 

Although not the most skilfully achieved, La Double Maitresse 
will remain the most curiously characteristic, as it certainly is 
the most elaborately wrought, of all Regnier's novels. The 
story is double and is told in an inverted manner, which at first 
seems more awkward than perhaps it really is. Within this 
framework we find a whole gallery of delightfully sketched 
persons and a long succession of gracious, piquant, and poignant 
scenes. Here, and in the later novels, Regnier reveals a delicate 
power of observation, an enjoyment of rare human types, and 
a fine skill in presenting them by a few strokes, with an ap- 
parently effortless ease. Most of these early novels are his- 
torical in the sense that it is not difficult to realize that they are 
placed in the late seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 
But nothing could be further from the conventional pattern 
of the historical novel. There are never any tedious descriptions 
of definitely real historical events, places, or personages; at the 
most but a swift momentary glimpse. They are written by one 
who has clearly absorbed the atmosphere of that old fife with 
intimate love and an artist's perception, and who writes of it 
with the ease and simplicity of one who seems merely to be 
evoking his own early memories. This evocation of a picture 
as though it were a vision drawn from early memory, with the 
fragrance of personal emotion still clinging to it, is, indeed, a 
special element in the charm of Regnier's novels, as often of 
his contes, but in the novels it is effected with a finer ease and 
simplicity. There is no elaborate and self-conscious poetic 
prose here; we move, indeed, in the atmosphere of poetry, and 
at every turn we are conscious that we see the details of the 
story through that atmosphere. But the artist always takes 
care that this fact shall not be too obtrusive. 

It is significant that Regnier seems to move with greater 
freedom and with a fuller development of his own personal 
qualities in the stories he places two centuries ago than in the 
stories of to-day. Sometimes, indeed, as in Le Passe Vivant, 
he ingeniously seeks to throw back the interest of the present 
into the past. But, on the whole, by what is no doubt a sound 
artistic instinct, when he concerns himself with modern life he 
at once falls into modern conventions. The special qualities 
of his genius are thereby obscured or dissipated. The appre- 
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dative admirer of Regnier can often only feel a very tepid in- 
terest in the sentimental or amorous stories of these elegantly 
commonplace modern persons. Even the vein of nonchalant 
libertinism running through them makes a different impression 
when we are no longer concerned with the wanton or fantastic 
persons on whom the Great Monarch had once shone in the 
gardens of Versailles. Yet it must be admitted that in these 
later novels, such as La Flambee and L'Amphisb&ne, Regnier is 
still moving on his artistic course. They grow swifter and more 
direct, evidently inspired by a definite ideal; the novelist, one 
perceives, is seeking to suppress, altogether if possible, all 
literary conventions, dramatic artifices, mechanical surprises, 
only concerned that the action of a story should be simple, 
supple, various, moving with ease, and always close to nature. 
Regnier's novels reveal an objective psychological skill in 
the concise presentation of subtle traits of character which his 
poems never lead us to suspect. They also reveal throughout 
another trait equally organic yet equally absent from the poems, 
and that is a continual slight irreverence. In face of all the 
conventional verities we constantly detect, not the solemn up- 
lifting of the eyeball we anticipate, but rather a mischievous 
uplifting of the nostril. It may perhaps surprise us at first in 
one who, as so stern a critic as Remy de Gourmont declares, 
has written the sweetest love-poems of our time. But while 
it is in the novels and not in the poems that this trait prevails, 
we may yet trace it to the poet's instinctively close intimacy 
with nature. His irreverence to the make-believes of men is 
the outcome of his belief in reality. His attitude is that of the 
child in the fairy-tale who alone had the vision and the courage 
to declare that the emperor had no clothes on. To the most 
impudently delightful of his books, Les Rencontres deM.de 
Breot, Regnier has set a Preface in which he briefly says what he 
has to say on this aspect of his work. He is quite content, he 
declares, to be engaged in "the delicious and always novel 
pleasure" of a useless occupation, and if his pleasantry may seem 
a little offensive to respectable feelings, he is far from wishing to 
offend — it may find an excuse, he believes, in its "joyous and 
wholesome good humor." And then he strikes a deeper note 
by quoting Ninon de Lenclos's sentence, "They are much to be 
pitied who need a religion to guide themselves by, for there can 
be no surer proof that one's mind is very narrow or one's heart 
very corrupt." There we have a clue to the artist's tempera- 
ment in Regnier, the wayward and original temperament in- 
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susceptible to the external restraint of social conventions which 
to ordinary people mean religion, yet firmly controlled by its 
own fine judgment and its own instinctive sense of measure. 

If we are still inclined to find an offense to good taste in 
such adventures as these of M. Le Varlon de Verrigny or such 
an attitude toward life as that of M. Armand de Breot, we may 
well feel a doubt on which side the lack of taste lies when we 
realize how exquisite an artist we are here concerned with. 
He has indeed no wish to thrust his vision of life upon us. He 
is the least insistent of fine artists, content to assure us that he 
writes only to please himself. Has he not entitled one of his 
earliest series of stories Contes a Sov-mfane? He knows that, as 
he wrote long ago in an essay on Mallarme, "an understanding 
between the reader and the writer can only come about slowly; 
one has some chance of being understood by one's contempo- 
raries; afterward one is only understood by tradition; and, to 
tell the truth, one has never been understood at all except by 
oneself." 

Understood or not, it would scarcely seem that the gay 
irreverence, social, moral, or religious, which plays through 
the novels of Regnier has done him serious disservice even in 
his own time, except possibly on his first attempt to enter the 
Academy. At that time the rival candidate was Richepin, a 
poet once distinguished by a much more solemn and ferocious 
irreverence, at all events, in the sphere of religion. Regnier 
had presented in La Double Maitresse a grotesque picture of 
a Roman cardinal. In playing with cardinals, however, Regnier 
was in good company, and had Stendhal on his side. 

The name of "that free and delicious spirit," as Regnier 
has termed him, may here be fittingly recalled, for if we are to 
seek any germs anywhere for the novel developed by Regnier 
it should probably be mainly in Stendhal, whose Chartreuse de 
Parme has been from an early period one of the later writer's 
most cherished readings. In both we may see something of the 
same disdainful independence of spirit, the same faculty of 
penetrating, reminiscent vision, the same psychological aptitude 
and dramatic presentation, which make La Chartreuse de Parme 
so rare and fascinating a book for certain readers. The differ- 
ence is that Stendhal had in him a trace of the soldier and much 
of the man of the world, indifferent to literary style, while 
Regnier, whatever else he may be, is always poet, dreamer, and 
artist. The beauty of the world has for him a mysterious 
terror; "j'ai peur" occurs again and again in his poems, even 
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though he sometimes seems inclined to a pantheistic conception 
of the universe, an instinctive naturalistic pantheism like that of 
Maurice de Guerin, with whom on one side he has a real affinity. 
La Peur de V Amour, the title of one of his novels, may well 
have been the title of many, and a sensitive apprehension before 
the mystery of life, different indeed from the attitude of Julien 
Sorel or even of Fabrice, frequently marks the heroes of Reg- 
nier's novels; in M. de Galandot he has made that attitude 
extravagant and pitiful, but he has done so not only with the 
artist's instinct, but the poet's sympathy. In Regnier's attitude 
there is no failure of courage, and he has never turned away 
from his vision of the world to the narcotics and stimulants in 
which so many writers of his own and the immediately preceding 
generation in France have sought consolation — a submissive 
Catholicism, or a propagandist morality, or a narrow patriotism, 
or a zealous anarchism. It is scarcely even easy to tell what 
this isolated guardian of pure art, as he has been called, thinks 
of these things. "I forget Bismarck when I read Goethe," he 
remarks in an early essay, "D'Annunzio hides Crispi, and in a 
Shakespearian drama I think less about Mr. Chamberlain." He 
is content to find, it is clear, the reconciliations of men's jarring 
ambitions in the serene world of art wherein he has himself 
seen so much loveliness and evoked so many dreams. To-day 
Regnier's work represents the most exquisite embodiment of the 
French spirit in literature, as Debussy may be said to represent 
it in music, and as once Watteau immortally embodied it in 
painting. It is a spirit of joy, of freedom, of wantonness, but 
also of discipline, of self-restraint, even of sadness. Regnier 
has himself noted how restless and troubled a spirit guided the 
hand that painted the " Embarquement pour Cy there," and 
perhaps there must always be an element of melancholy in the 
creation of beauty more exquisite than the world holds. 

It is sometimes said in France that the art of Regnier is so 
intimate an expression of the French spirit that it cannot be 
understood outside France. One may be permitted to doubt. 
Still, even if the doubt is unjustified, and this poet-artist is not 
for the many among us, the few may perhaps venture to associate 
ourselves with the sentiments of that robust Old World English- 
man, Thomas Tobyson of Tottenwood, in La Double Maitresse, 
who had spent twenty years exhaling his boredom along the 
highways of Europe, having sworn never to return home so long 
as Mrs. Tobyson lived, though it was the dearest wish of his 
heart to see once more the soft rain falling on London Bridge. 
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"We English, sir, value men who carry out to the utmost their 
duty or their passion or their whim. That, sir, is why I claim 
to admire you. To do what one has willed to do — that is 
everything." And then the postilions mounted and he entered 
his coach, having sought in vain to carry away M. de Galandot, 
who had not "the honor of being an Englishman," from his 
slavery to Olympia. Happier than Galandot, when that Un- 
dine who is his muse flung the last grape of her bunch at his 
lips and made him captive for ever, Henri de Regnier was led 
into a paradise of freedom and delight. Here with a fine skill and 
even a fine courage, subtly weaving reality into fresh symbols, 
he has carried out to the utmost his own passion and fantasy, 
in forms of harmonious beauty and unalloyed art, evoking a new 
dream into which the life-stained traveler may awhile wander, 
to inhale the perfume of its flowers, to gather its fruits, to 
drink of its unfailing streams. "Faire ce qu'on veut, tout est Id,." 

Havelock Ellis. 



